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supporting the Whigs would the honour of her kingdom be upheld, Anne
acquiesced in the change of ministers. That did not mean an abandonment of
her cherished ideal of a non-party system of government. Anne had yet to
learn that the Whigs meant to use their victory to monopolise the government;
and when that happened she quietly withdrew her confidence from them. The
elections of 1705 were not followed by drastic ministerial changes, except that
in the following year, Sunderland, who was a strong Whig, was appointed
Secretary of State in the place of Sir Charles Hedges.

One of the most urgent of the problems with which the Whig majority in
parliament was confronted was that concerned with the relations of England
and Scotland. The Scots justly complained that although they were subjects
of the same sovereign as their English neighbours they were denied equal
rights of trade at home and abroad. The friction was increased by the failure
of the scheme to colonise the isthmus of Darien in 1699, for which the Scots none
too logically held the English government responsible. With the object of
trying to compose these commercial differences, a commission was appointed in
1702 to inquire into the commercial relationships of the two countries. Many
recognised that the only solution was a parliamentary union ; and its urgency
was made much more apparent when in 1703 a Scottish parliament by an Act
of Security refused to accept Anne's successor until the vexatious trade restric-
tions were removed and the new monarch gave pledges to respect the Presby-
terian system of religion. The English Whigs, obsessed with fears of a Stuart
restoration in the northern kingdom, knew that the time had come for generous
concessions to the Scots. In 1707, therefore, both countries appointed com-
missioners to hammer out a settlement; and the outcome of their labours was
the union which came into operation on ist May of the following year. England
and Scotland were henceforth to be known as the United Kingdom of Great
Britain and were to be bound by the same rules of succession; the Scots were
to be represented at Westminster by forty-five members in the Commons and
sixteen peers in the Lords; they were to retain their own religion and legal
systems, the sovereign swearing to maintain the Covenant; there was to be com-
plete freedom of trade between the two countries and equality of taxation;
and a new flag, in which were to be incorporated the crosses of St Andrew (white)
and St George (red), was to become the national standard of the new United
Kingdom. " The Union with Scotland/' said Anne, " is the happiness of my
reign: " her personal influence had done much to smooth over the difficulties
which had arisen during the course of the negotiations.

The war continued to bring renown to English arms and to make certain

the ultimate triumph of the allies.   Ten days before Blenheim was fought and

won, a naval landing party took " the Rock " at Gibraltar while the Spanish

garrison was at Mass.   In 1705 Peterborough with a small English force seized
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